On the cure of" the Elephantiasis, and Other Disorders of the Blood,
included in the second volume of Asiatic Researches, was a translator
from a Sanskrit treatise, and was completed by Jones probably in 1 785
it FS an account of the efficacy of a crystalline-arsenic treatment of the
disease; supported with quite a few case studies, and by this means
lores tried to bring into light the Indian system of medicine. In his
introduction to the translation, he makes an appeal to European doctors
to experiment with the Indian remedy.

Jones's interest in botany was no less than his interest in zoology,
andtheLatsn name of the Indian Asoka tree, jonesia Asoka, isapermanenl
memorial to him. In The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India,
written in 1 789 and included in the second volume, Jones presents the
outline of a projected botanical work. On the Spikenard of the Ancients,
also written in 1789 and included in the same volume, displays his
deep interest in Indian botany, and his point is that the true Indiar
spikenard is a grass or reed. Additional Remarks on the Spikenard 01
the Ancients, included in the last of the volumes of Asiatic Researches
that Jones edited, is the rejection of a point of view presented by Sir
Gilbert Blane. The essay is effectively supported by suitable evidence
and indicates Jones's intimate acquaintance with Indian botanical
specimens.

Botanical Observations on Select Indian Plants, also Included in
the last volume, is Jones's most elaborate and authoritative botanical
contribution. In a thorough and painstaking analysis of seventy-eight
plants that he had come across in Indian literature, law and medicine.
Jones presents, in a nutshell, the knowledge of Indian botany that he
acquired during his periods of respite at Krishnagar and other places.
The essay is an example of pioneering work in the field of Indian botany
and elicited the praise of such scientists as William Roxburgh who it
was that paid the compliment of calling the Asoka tree/ones/a Asoka.
A Catalogue of Indian Plants is an extensive index of as many as 419
botanical names, the advantage of which is that both the English
transliteration of the Sanskrit and the Linnaean generic name are given
wherever possible.

The eleven discourses delivered before the Asiatic Society and
the very many notes and essays included in the volumes of Asiatic
Researches constitute a valuable part of the work of Sir William Jones
and are remarkable both for the variety of the subjects discussed or
introduced and the suggestions and hints thrown out. Whatever he
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